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Saudi Arabian students, interviewed during the Iran-Iraq 
war period, listened often to transnational broadcasts, 
which are everpresent and have a long history of avail- 
ability in Saudi Arabia. Men students older than 20 pre- 
ferred BBC but women students had different preferences. 
Older students generally liked the Voice of America. 
There were other interactions but, as in other countries, 
the format of the station, whether news or entertainment, 
tended to attract selected audiences. 


>In the Arab world, the desire to consume radio broadcasts from other 
countries is compelling. According to Boyd’s! categories of motivations 
for international radio listening, people tune in transnational stations in 
order: (1) to hear news and information; (2) to be entertained; (3) to 
learn; (4) to hear religious or political broadcasts; (5) to enhance their 
status; (6) to protest; and (7) to pursue a hobby. Motivations for interna- 
tional radio listening vary, but Mytton and Forrester identified the most 
compelling reason when they observed, “...the main reason for listening 
is to hear news of that country and region of the world, followed by a 
wide range of world news.” 

Other factors influence international radio listening in the Arab 
world. First, several international radio services offer their broadcasts 
on medium-wave (standard AM) frequencies. Second, the entertain- 
ment value and credibility of foreign broadcasts make them attractive to 
listeners who must otherwise rely on government-controlled domestic 
broadcasting. A major factor in determining if a service will be listened 
to in the Arab world is whether broadcasts are receivable on medium- 
rather than short-wave bands. The British Broadcasting Corporation’s 
(BBC) two Middle East medium-wave relay sites, the Rhodes Voice of 
America (VOA) medium-wave transmitter, and the Cyprus-based trans- 
mitter for the French government’s Radio Monte Carlo Middle East 
(RMCME) make these services available to listeners on the standard 
AM band.‘ Transborder radio broadcasting within the Arab world is 
almost unique; powerful medium-wave transmitters make it possible to 
hear neighboring radio broadcasts during the day and throughout the 
evening hours. 


» Douglas A. Boyd is Dean of the College of Communications at the University of 
Kentucky at Lexington. Morad Asi taught in the journalism program at Lehigh University 
in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, until his death in August, 1989. This study was supported by 
a grant from King Saud University in Riyadh, Saudi Arabia. 
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This study examines international radio listening in Saudi Arabia, a 
country where only limited survey research of any kind has been done. 
Few researchers have an adequate grasp of the religion (Islam), the cul- 
ture, the history, and, most importantly, the language (Arabic) to be 
able to apply scientific methods to data collection. 

It was Italy’s Radio Bari broadcasts to North African countries as 
early as 19345 that prompted the BBC to begin broadcasting in Arabic 
(the BBC’s first foreign-language service) in 1938.‘ Thus began a long 
tradition of Arab listening to non-Arab stations. After World War II, 
other countries—such as the United States’ VOA in 1950—started 
transmitting to the Middle East in Arabic. As of 1987, 41 countries and 
Christian religious broadcasters offered international radio to the 
Middle East in Arabic.’ 


Saudi Broadcasting 

Despite concerns of religious leaders, by the 1960s the then U.S.- 
owned Arabian American Oil Company (ARAMCO) operated several 
music-oriented broadcast services for expatriate employees in the east- 
ern part of the country. The government allayed religious fears about 
the Western influence radio could bring, and by the mid-1960s the Saudi 
government radio service started a decade earlier was available in most 
urban areas. 

When television was introduced in 1965, there was opposition from 
conservative religious leaders who took literally the conservative 
Islamic admonition against the reproduction of graven images. But by 
the mid-1970s television had become a national service via microwave 
and satellite links. The Saudi electronic media diet includes several 
domestic radio services in Arabic, English, and French, and two nation- 
al television channels. All broadcasting is done by the government’s 
Ministry of Information.’ Although the Saudi government still does not 
permit public cinemas, home videocassette recorder (VCR) ownership 
approaches saturation in urban areas; nationally, over 80 per cent of 
homes own at least one VCR.’ 

Saudi Arabs are well supplied with radios; the BBC estimates that 
there are approximately 4 million radio receivers, or one for every three 
people in the Kingdom. However, this is a far too conservative estimate; 
the country’s high per capita income and the availability of inexpensive 
electronic equipment make radio ownership almost universal. 

This study examines listening to non-Arab transnational foreign radio 
stations among university students in Saudi Arabia. The study’s impor- 
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tance involves both the country surveyed and the audience. University 
students are the future educational, political, military, and business 
leaders of a nation, and thus an important audience for transnational 
broadcasters. 


Method 

A total sample of 2,000 Saudi Arabian undergraduate students was 
randomly selected from four different universities as part of a media 
preference inventory. One fourth of the sample was earmarked for 
female students who, at the time of the study, constituted one quarter of 
the total Saudi Arabian university student population. 

The number of classes to be interviewed from each university was 
obtained by dividing the predetermined proportional number of stu- 
dents in the total sample by the average number of students per class. 
In accordance with Saudi customs and under the conditions of approval 
permitting the study, female students were interviewed by other female 
students supervised by the female dean at each university. 

After developing an Arabic-language closed-ended, 26-item media 
questionnaire, including questions about family income and education, 
one of the researchers pretested the instrument on approximately 100 
respondents and then made revisions. Data gathering was completed 
during the spring semester of 1987. For the questions about transna 
tional radio listening, students were asked to identify those services to 
which they listened regularly. 


Results 

Table 1 shows the overall frequencies of listening to international 
radio by male and female Saudi students. Additional demographic analy- 
sis, for which data are not presented, provides further insight into the 
preferences of these important target audiences. 


Table 1 
Saudi Arabian “Regular” Radio Listening Preferences to 
Transnational Radio Stations, In Percent 


Station Total Male Total Female 
(N-1,461) (N=446) 
BBC 29.1% 8.3 
RMCME 8&5 14.3 
VOA 2.7 2.5 
Israel 5 7 
Iran 2 2 
Do Not Listen 48.7 59.2 
Do Not Know/No Response 10.3 14.8 


BBC and Radio Monte Carlo Middle East are clear favorites among 
Saudi students. The BBC is listened to most widely by men over age 20; 
RMCME is favored over the BBC among females below 25. The Voice 
of America is most popular among older students. These listening pref- 
erences are best explained by station formats. RMCME is popular 
music-oriented with frequent news summaries; advertising is for 
cigarettes, watches, food items, and personal care products. While the 
BBC and VOA also have entertainment programming, news and public 
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affairs dominate daily transmissions. 

The family income variable seems to be important in determining lis- 
tening preferences; income seems to be a better predictor than age. 
The BBC listening audience is rather consistent across income groups. 
Yet percentages show that the higher the income among male students, 
the more likely the BBC to be the station of choice. Low-income 
females are the least likely group to tune to the BBC. 

The higher the income, the more likely female students are to tune in 
RMCME. The VOA did not emerge as very popular among female stu- 
dent respondents; its female audience is clustered in both the higher 
and lower income groups. Females from families in the middle income 
range tend to tune to the VOA. 

The BBC is most popular among older, high-income male students, 
but least listened to by younger low-income females. RMCME, on the 
other hand, is favored among younger, high-income females, and least 
popular among older low income females. 

Of particular note is the high percentage of respondents who said 
they are regular listeners to international stations. This finding, which 
is not unusual for an Arab country, should be examined in light of the 
Saudi consumer product environment. The Kingdom’s affluence and 
the availability of inexpensive car and home stereo receivers, television 
sets, and VCRs, allow for abundant competing entertainment. In the 
1960s and 1970s, Saudi residents tuned to foreign radio for news, but 
also for popular Arab and Western music. This is no longer necessary. 
One must be highly motivated to forsake local and neighboring televi- 
sion, videos, FM services, and home and auto cassette and music for 
the inferior sound quality and reception problems of foreign medium or 
short-wave signals. 

While RMCME and the BBC emerge from the study as the most pop- 
ular services overall, BBC is also most listened to among married males 
coming from low education households. Single female students from 
the same background also seem to listen to the BBC more than the 
other female groups. RMCME is preferred by married female students 
from high-income households with high education. Married and 
affluent male and female students are also attracted to this mostly enter- 
tainment-oriented station. RMCME is least popular among single male 
students from families with low levels of formal education. 

Although its percentage of listeners is fairly low, VOA’s audience is 
largest among married females whose fathers have little formal educa- 
re Among males, however, VOA attracts single, high-income stu- 

ents. 

RMCME attracts the rich and highly educated female students while 
the BBC tends to attract the less educated, poorer males. Further, male 
and female students in the central region of Saudi Arabia tend to be 
more likely to listen to the BBC than are those from the eastern or 
western provinces. One possible explanation for this finding is signal 
strength. RMCME has a powerful medium-wave signal, particularly at 
night, but the BBC, because of its two Middle East medium-wave trans- 
mitter locations, is said to have the best overall signal to all Arab coun- 
tries, including Saudi Arabia. 

Radio Monte Carlo Middle East, on the other hand, is the most popu- 
lar foreign station among students in the western region of Saudi 
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Arabia; twice as many females as males listen to RMCME in the central 
region as their male counterparts. Also, the Voice of America emerges 
as more popular in the western region—where the VOA has a good 
medium-wave signal—than in any of the other regions. 

Male students in the eastern region are more likely to tune to non- 
Arab international radio than are any other male groups. Fewer than 
two-thirds of the female students in the eastern region listen to non- 
Arab radio stations. Those listening to broadcasts from Israel and Iran 
probably do so out of curiosity. The survey was completed during the 
Iran-Iraq War. 


Discussion 

Respondents were most likely to listen to the British Broadcasting 
Corporation and Radio Monte Carlo Middle East, preferring the BBC 
for news and public affairs programming and RMCME primarily for 
entertainment as well as for news. This finding is generally consistent 
with results of studies done by the leading foreign international radio 
broadcasters, except for the 1987 BBC survey that shows the BBC had 
gained and RMCME had lost popularity.” The BBC’s long tradition of 
credible service to the Arab world and its medium-wave signal strength 
advantage make it an important information source, particularly during 
times of crisis." 

RMCME’s appeal is particularly strong among the female Saudi sam- 
ple. The station’s popularity emerges despite the fact that its medium- 
wave signal is heard in Saudi Arabia primarily during the early morning 
hours and after sunset. One presumes that because females stay at 
home more than males, they consume more media; RMCME'’ s enter- 
tainment programming seems to be appealing. The VOA ranks behind 
RMCME and the BBC. Saudi university students living in the western 
part of the country where the VOA medium-wave signal is strong were 
more likely to listen to the American service than were their counter- 
parts from the central or eastern part of the country. Not one respon- 
dent in our survey mentioned listening to a Soviet or Eastern Bloc ser- 
vice. All services mentioned as those to which students listened on a 
regular basis are available on the medium-wave band. 

This survey is the first to investigate the radio listening preferences 
of Saudi Arabian university students exclusively. The sample is of partic- 
ular importance because those studying in institutions of higher learn- 
ing constitute the group from which tomorrow’s leaders will emerge. 
What is clearly needed is additional research about radio and other 
media habits among the wealthy Arab world nations and what informa- 
tion and entertainment mean to the next generation of leaders. 
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